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THE DECAY OF CONVERSATION. 


THERE are sufficient reasons for concluding that the 
ancient art of talking is falling into decay. It is, we 
believe, an ascertainable fact, that, in proportion to 
the increased population, the aggregate bulk of con- 
versation is lessening. People now a days have some- 
thing else to do but talk; not only do they live 
in such a hurry, that there is only leisure for just 
comparing ideas as to the weather, but they have 
each and all a gross quantity of reading to do, which 
puts talking out of the question. If persons remain 
at home, they read; if they journey by the rail, they 
read ; if they go to the sea-side, they read ; we have 
met misguided individuals out in the open fields with 
books in hand; young folks have been seen stretched 
underneath trees, and upon the banks of rivers, poring 
over the opened page; on the tops of mountains, in the 
desert, far within forests—everywhere men now pull 
printed sheets from their pockets, and as the earliest, 
latest, highest occupation of this life, they read. 

What did people, before books were multiplied 
to this frightful extent, do with all the time now filled 
up in this manner? Did they, in palace, castle, and 
hut, sit with eyes cast down in solitary, silent medi- 
tation? Principally, we make answer, they talked. 
The fact is incontestably true, that modern men and 
women are reading themselves into a comparatively 
silent race. Reading is the great delusion of the 
present time; it has become a sort of lay piety, 
according to which the perusal of volumes reckons as 
good works ; it is, in a word, the superstition of the 
nineteenth century. Monastic institutions, both 
male and female, might well be created for its more 
undisturbed pursuit; let there be Brethren of the 
Diurnal Journal, and White Sisterhoods of the 
Novelline Orders. It is high time it should be 
announced that Reading is not the summum bonum 
of this mundane existence. Why, in the very act, 
reading is unsocial. Look at the person so engaged. 
He retires from his fellows into a corner, or makes for 
a distant window; and there, either head propped 
up on hands, or else half recumbent, is altogether 
withdrawn from sociality. It is an incipient kind 
of later barbarism, and having discovered its immi- 
nence, we hereby proclaim it. 

Conversation means a commerce of the eye and 
lip, as well as an interchange of ideas. Talk is the 
fence of the wits; it is the chivalry of intellect— 


there is thrust and parry, nimble brain-shiftings, 
quick movements of the fancy, retreats upon the 
memory, strategic advances of the argument. Are 
not conversations combats of that which is immortal 
in us, and why, when successfully carried on, might 
they not, excepting for mere weariness of body, be 
prolonged perpetually ? People now a days laugh at 
the fine disputations of the subtle dialecticians upon 
such a topic as—How many thousand angels could 
dance upon the point of a needle? Yet that was a 
splendid instance of the possibilities of argumenta- 
tion. It is a mistaken notion which says it is pos- 
sible to tie the human intellect into a knot, and for 
ever after call it by the name of a doctrine. Con- 
troversies, properly handled, ought never to be con- 
cluded. If two clever disputants could so marshal 
reasons as that one should pin the other into a verbal 
corner, from out of which there was not a word more 
to be said, talk would be endangered, silence would 
be impending. Forbid it, all ye powers of utterance ! 
It is requisite, as making provision for the carrying on 
of social life, that one compliment should always 
admit of another—if the second person is subtle 
enough to appreciate its drift—that any retort, how- 
ever severe, gives an opening for another—and that 
no possible argument should quite seal up a dispute. 
The writer of this paper confesses that, in his unripe, 
younger days, he was often puzzled to conceive 
why the interminable theological, metaphysical, and 
other controversies of the scholastic disputants, were 
permitted to form part of the mundane scheme. 
Such matters as they generally discussed did not 
then appear to him to have any direct, practical 
bearing upon human life in this sphere. O the 
foolishness of youth! He is happy to state that 
he has long since grown wiser; he now sees that 
those ancient controversies, as well as the modern 
disputes happily at present raging, were permitted, 
and indeed, it may be, were designed to furnish men 
with talk—to keep the world’s tongue wagging. 
Long, long may they survive! Is it not a splendid 

if the spectator be not a client, which, of 
course, disturbs his impartiality, and prevents his 
quiet enjoyment of the scene—to attend the law- 
courts, and there witness the advocacy of trained 
talkers? It is calculated to enlarge the human intel- 
lect, and purify mortal charity, to see how much is 
possible to be said upon both sides of any matter. One 
is tempted, on such occasions, in view of the sublime 


~ 
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mystification of the juries, to advise that verdicts 
should only be considered momentary adjournments | are 
of the inquiry, founded only on the accident of the 
gtr the latest deposition, the adjournments 
through interminable appeals. To 

that truth, either as to facts or in opinion, is 

lute that it is possible to reach a stage where 


talking em ene or the other side must cease, is most 


Our whole social system is > 
such a supposition, for talk is at an end. ars, | insidious 
these latter observations apply to disputes carried on 
by writing or printing, as well as by talk; but how 
immensely more attractive is oral disputation than the 
other! It may also be mentioned as a great advantage, 
that while ot -arguments have sometumes been ended, 
debates carried on by the lips scarcely or never are. 
Reading, however, implies writing on the part of 
some one, and it may be as well to say a word or two 
_— dangerous art. If reading is unsocial, and 
writ e ture is ook at 
table ; it is an Snel attitude ; while the process 
is calculated to warp the intellect, even if not to 
corrupt the heart. it rashly asked how? We 
answer that a man when writing is removed from 
the controlling influence of the eye and lip of his 
fellow, and therefore 


is alarming prospect 

a et, and casting about for a remedy, he sug- 
gested that it would be some abatement of the evil 
—since we vengeance not hope to ——, it wholly—if 
printed matter, y, as he well urged, news- 
papers, were — er other than the 
native. It was recommended that the Hebrew should 
be chosen, on account 
latitude for the vowel-points, which would be likely 
the Is not this huge disparity 

written and spoken, sufficiently 

Words and 


phraseology occur in talk that never are given in 
print. In the long-run, however, by virtue of the 
superiority of stolid fools have over sane 
men, the books will beat the tongues; and, indeed, 
already, as we have stated, conversation is becoming 
emasculated. The friend whom we have already 
noted, ably that, if you wish to hea area 

you must go to the lower classes, among 
whom ony have the least He informs us 
that the faculty of speech, which has partially perished 
in our salons and drawing-rooms, fortunately still sur- 
vives in ouses, and notably among taproom com- 


matter, beyond which the imagination refuses to 


advance—printed matter spoken: the made 


to be reported, and a newspaper fate, 
even in the moment of delivery, weighs heavily upon 
—_ We, however, as the timate resource in the 
on even to it ps at least are 
put in motion, and the forms of tall ae observed, if 
the genuine spirit be no longer’ there. 
If the warning of the present writer as to the 
insidious decay now creeping over conversation alarm 
the public, he wil be contented. He is conscious of 
ving exhausted the topic, and especially in its 
dee to woman ; but that part of the subject may 
be separately attended to hereafter in a quarto volume. 
There are reasons for fearing that the sex is itself 
1 volubility, for they are more and more addict- 
ing themselves to reading. But of this separately. 
It has just alarmingly occurred to us, that our objec- 
tions against eo have themselves been written, 
and that in them in , @ request is implied 
people should read. But "that the writer is 
ies a silent person, he would have something 
to say in explanation upon these points. S 
however, such trivial paradoxes from him, he again 
it is the final end 
‘e — everything erence to it; people 
fing great achievements simply to set others 
ag ag you is fame granted; it is the 
to be done: after the 
inte An won, the city is built, when the statue 
ting finished, To have still one 


VEGETABLE IRRITABILITY. 


Art first sight, nothing would seem to be more widely 
How different is the tree from the bird singing on its 
branches, or the traveller resting beneath its shade ! 
immovably fixed to the sil, it birth- 
place, an is incapa eeling. e hatchet pene- 
trates its tissues, and it falls without exhibiting any 
external Beings, whowe The bird and traveller 


are living whose structure is far more highly 
complicated. y are endowed with the power of 
moving from place to place, have a will rae 
and the senses of hearing, smelling, tasting, feel 

and seeing, of all of which the tree is totall d riv' 
The bird can sing, and the traveller can ut the 
tree is voiceless, silent as the earth in which its roots 
are embedded. It would seem at first to be impos- 
sible that there could be anything in common between 
plants and animals, between living organised bodies so 

ly dissimilar in their habits and organisation. 

But if we consider more attentively the vital 
phenomena manifested by animals and plants, we 
shall very soon see that t. is abundant reason for 
believing that the difference between these organic 
productions of nature is not so great. 

In the first place, both the animal and plant pint aang 
invariably from a similar to 
selves, to which they during a space of time 
more or less long, and from which they are finally 

at a regular determinate period, in the 
form of an egg or a seed, which, under envelopes more 
or less resisting, encloses a germ. In this germ, all 
the organs of ne adult animal and plant exist in a 
rudimentary undeveloped condition. Germination, or 
the act by which these organs disengage themselves 
from their envelopes, does not increase their number, 
but only augments their size, or modifies their form. 
The seed contains the plant; the egg the animal: thus 
they are alike at the commencement of their being. 

In the second place, the organs of animals and 
plants—the bones, muscles, and limbs of the former, 
and the root, stem, and leaves of the latter—will not 

w without a — =: Aptnnd of food and air. In 
instances, it is absolutely necessary that the 


| 
1 
A 
| 
as jo ings 9 deleclive memory, OF as n 
j! arithmetic of logie for extracting remote conclusions, 
f writing, it must be admitted, is cowardly. A man so 
Hy engaged has it all his own way ; he is opposed only to |} —_____ i ee ti 
| Himes “Buta cumulative cil springing {om | 
the excess of writing — eo in modern times, 
} which it is our duty to indicate—speech is becoming 
a wofully enervated. A distinction has already long 
! been made betwixt our language written and spoken. 
} 
| 
which constantly appear in books, no sane man intro- | 
a duces into conversation, and endless instances of | | 
| | 
of navvies at a new railway cutting; though, he says, a | 
fragment or two of the native tongue can occasionally 
be caught up in a third-class railway-carriage on . 
’ eae These, it would seem, are now the only 
: chances of hearing the English language spoken | 
{ with fluency and vigour, full expression being given | 
to the natural feelings. Parliament is often instanced 
‘ as being an institution for talk. What passes there, 
however, excepting on the few happy occasions when | 
a minister is baited, or the house becomes impatient, | 
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nutritious materials should be introduced into their 
parts of their organ- 


The chief distinction between animals and 
nervo-muscular system, which gives them the er 
of sensation and voluntary locomotion, of which the 
latter are totally devoid. The branches and leaves of 
plants are moved by the wind, not by nervesand muscles. 

Some few species, however, exhibit movements 
which it is extremely difficult to explain satisfac- 
torily, and which there is no denying seem to be, as it 
were, the faint foreshadowings of those higher powers 
of life manifested by animals. Take, for example, the 

Mimosa pudica, or Sensitive Plant. ney ey has 
heard of this plant, and we should think many 
of our readers have seen it. The leaflets of the sen- 
sitive t rapidly fold together and droop when 
; the influence even extends to the bene af 
the leaf-stalk, which drops downward ; the es 
as which it takes when unmolested, on the 
approach of evening. Then there is the 

Schrankia uncinata, or Sensitive Brier, found 
throughout the Southern States of America, but chiefly 
in Virginia. This t is a perennial herb, with a pro- 
cumbent stem rose-coloured flowers, with prickly 
leaf-stalks and twice Pig sensitive leaves, whose 
small leaflets promptly fold together when touched 
by the hand or the foot. This wild plant is almost 
as irritable as the mimosa of the conservatories. 

Still more remarkable are the movements made by 
the trifoliate leaves of the Desmodium gyrans, or 
Telegraph Plant of British India. The large terminal 
leaflet of this plant forms a direct and continuous 
line with its leaf-stalk when exposed to the bright 
light of the sun, but is manifestly if 
in the shade for a few minutes. Its position varies 
with the increase or decrease of the light during the 
day, and in this res it forms a natural Photometer, 
or light-measurer of great delicacy and power. The 
two leaflets are much smaller than the terminal 

ight; for they move continuously ight 
and by day, even when the terminal leaflet is 
They move by a succession of little jerks, in a manner 
which has been well compared to the movements of 
an old gn ee. and in such a way that 
the midribs and leaf- of both leaflets always 
continue in the same right line. The terminal point 
of each leaflet describes the are of a circle in thi 


This plant, 
it. 


It is in 
If an insect should alight on the upper surface of the 


plants 
appears to lie in the possession by the former of a | el 


as a 

captured and held till 
caused by their 
expands ready 


ey are dead, when the irritation 
les ceases, and the leaf i 


in any other locality. The 
eric name of the plant, Dionea, is a derivative from 
ione, one of the names of Venus, and alludes to its 
egant and delicate snow-white flowers. 

he Catch-fly of North America, Silene antirrhina, 
which the writer noticed in the state of New Jersey, 
North deserves some “ae 
true t it not possess striki - 
mechanism of the Fly- i 
internode—that is to say, 
which separates the leaves—is covered with glutinous 
matter, to which small flies adhere. 

The phenomena exhibited by the last two plants 
seem to be inexplicable, unless on the supposition that 
there is such a thing in nature as a carnivorous veget- 
able, and the experiments of Mr Knight on the 
Dionea would almost lead us to entertain such an 
opinion, A detailed account of them may be read 
in the article on Botany, in Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclo- 
pedia. The following is the substance of what is 
cultivated of the Dionea 

night cultivated specimens i in 
separate pots in a suitable soil. From the leaves of 
some of them all the bristles were removed, but the 
ts were otherwise uninjured, and pieces of scraped 
were placed on their surfaces. e other 
mens were allowed to retain their bristly fri 
irritable hairs on their leaves, and had as mw 


speci- 
and 
air, and water as their disarmed, neighbours ; but all 


tlies were prevented from gaining access to them. 
The result of the experiment shewed the more flour- 
ishing condition of the isi specimens ! 


vigorous in 
and the the tendrils of 


asleep. | vines about the objects to which 


selves as a means of support, are exceedi 

yet nevertheless i i 

probably onl 

which produces motion in the 

of the sensitive plant. That the irritability 

tendrils produces i iral attachment of 

selves to the bodies to which they cling, i 

forth in a right line, which is curved into 

il is i 

condition, a twig or young shoot 

Delow ths in a few 

seen to be curving slowly around 

friction be continued, 

will be ultimately formed. 

only are put forth, the irritabili 

dril, it seems to be diffused throughout its entire length. 
In some few species, such as the 

Kalmia latifolia, or Sheep Laurel of North America, 

the stamens exhibit active movements during the 
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leaf, and then, in ing that surface, should happen 
isation. ow, the nutritive processes of absorption, | the leaf fold together on their midrib, and the bristles 
circulation, and assimilation of food and air by | with which they are fringed at the margin interlace 
animals and plants are, in ee precisely the | like the fingers of the hands when clasped, and the 
same. This proposition admits of the most abundant | insect is as effectually — in this vegetable snare 
and satisfactory amps We merely say here that ; p. In this manner, insects are 
growth, which is result of —— 
animal or vegetable growth, been prov y the 4 | 
microscope to be the result of the operation of iden- ther ny. 1s remarkable p 
tically the same organic forces of nature. In fact, mee in the sandy swamps in the : 
-Jessons the most instructive and deeply interesting, | neighbourhood of the Cape Fear in cog | 
which greatly facilitate the acquisition of correct views | from Wilmington to Fayetteville, North Carolina. It 
of the physiology of animals, may be obtained, if we 
will come to the plant for instruction. : 
Up to the present moment, no satisfactory explana- 
tion of these movements has been given. The opinion 
most favourably received amongst scientific men with ; 
respect to them is, that they are referrible to a power 
of contractility es of the plant, 
analogous to that which exists in certain animal 
tissues, but especially the muscular. The term vege- 
table irritability is used by most writers when they 
| speak of these movements. The twining of the stems 
they attach them- 
or forty seconds, the movement then stops for about | 
a minute, and is then resumed in a contrary direction. 
These movements, although = t of light, are 
rendered more active by heat, by a more vigorous 
: and healthy condition of the plant. 
The Dionea muscipula, or Venus’s Fly-catcher, 
exhibits movements which are very interestin: 4 
like those of the Sundew family to whic | 
has ciliated leaves, their margin being 
ringed with a row of stiff bristles or hairs ; three | 
shorter and more slender bristles with swellings at | 
in a triangular position, on either side of the midrib. 
| 
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period of fecundation. In the barberry, the filaments 
are very irritable, for when they are touched with a 
pin or by the antennz of an insect Sr 
with which the flowers abound, we will move - 
denly towards the pistil. In the Kalmia, there are 
ten and ten depressions or little pits in the 
rotate or wheel-shape corolla, the filaments of the 


- stamens are bent backwards, and their anthers are 


held in these little pits or pouches until the pollen is 
ripe, when the elasticity of the filaments of the 
stamens overcomes this confined position of the 
anthers, and causes them to fly up and eject the 
en on the stigma or top of the pistil. In the 
rass of Parnassus, and in the Rue, the stamens 
move forwards to the pistil and discharge their fertil- 
ising pollen on its stigma in succession ! 
object of these movements is plainly fertilisa- 
tion ; the cause is not so readily explained. 
All the movements executed by vegetables are only 
ial in their character; none of them enjoy the 
ty of displacing themselves in toto, and removing 
to another spot more favourable to their growth. 
When unfavourably located, seeds either perish, or 
the germination subsequent growth of the plant 
are greatly retarded. 


SURE TO WIN. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


You wish to hear the old man’s story, my dear, and 
how your mother and I first made acquaintance ? 
Well, if it will give you pleasure, so be it. The 
circumstances are still fresh in my memory ; but if I 
trip, there sits the other partner in the firm—God 
bless her comely face !—ready to amend the record. 
Just thirty years ago, last Hilary term, Colonel 
Josiah Stark, H.E.LC.S., C.B., ex-commander of that 
famous regiment the Bogglywollah Fencibles, returned 
home from India. Age seventeen, he sailed away, 
with a smiling, ruddy countenance and a gleeful 
heart ; age sixty-seven, he came back, with a sallow, 
war-worn visage and a diseased liver. Truth compels 
me to admit that the colonel was neither prepossess- 
ing in appearance nor amiable in character. Tall, 
broad-shouldered, and grim, with large, irregular 
features, and iron-gray hair bristling like bayonets, he 
did not strike you, even at first sight, as a man likely 
to do a kind action; you felt instinctively that he 
would have looked upon it as weakness. Woe betide 
the beggar who asked of him an alms! if a man, the 
colonel growled out a stern inquiry why a sturdy 


fellow like the applicant wasn’t at work, or serving | dru 


the king, and ominously twirled his cane ; if a woman 
ed assistance and bread for starving babes, he 
her in conversation until a policeman passed, 
During his residence in India, Colonel Stark had 


sovereigns, bri t and glittering with the efligies of 


braham | and smooth the 


item, one and heavy bamboo, brass-tipped, many- 


knotted, with whose weight and calibre Johtee Lall was 
painfully familiar ; and item, one red-eyed, handsome 
white cockatoo, re well versed in oriental ¥ 

Finding, upon his return to Bayfield, a pleasant 
country residence called the Ferns, about two miles 
from the town, the colonel hired the place, furnished 
it with the luxuries | residence in the east had 
rendered necessaries, installed himself and his 
household in this new abode. Then came a difficulty. 

The colonel, after realising his property in India, 
and laying out the plan of —- for his future 
life, had overlooked the fact, t he must have 
somebody to superintend his household. A week’s 
residence at the Ferns awakened him to the necessity, 
Why did he not engage a housekeeper ? you will say. 
The idea did just flit across his mind, I admit, and 
with a lordly air he looked down the columns of the 
Times for the article he required. As he read, a vision 
uprose before him of an elderly female in black, with 
a sharp nose and a vinegar aspect, who cast in her 
employer’s teeth, when rebuked, the recollection of 
the dear departed. 


* Never, no, never in all the years as we was mar- 
ried,’ the colonel seemed to hear his housekeeper wail, 
‘did my Mr K kle find fault with his victuals. 
Never would he have allowed anybody to say an 
’arsh word to his Harabella. But alas! the dear saint 
has long been a hangel in ’eaven, and his poor lone 
widder must suffer in peace.’ 

To which the colonel caught himself replying: 
‘ D——. it, ma’am, and I wish you did.’ 

Or, yet worse, he might en a housekeeper with 
matrimonial views; and the colonel shuddered when 
he thought of what a terrible catastrophe this would 
be. He was rich, single, and elderly—not old; I 
should think not, ind What if the limit of man’s 
years were placed at threescore and ten, and he only 
wanted three years to complete that period; age, after 
all, is | comparative, and should be reckoned by 
vigour and strength of constitution. 

*There’s many a youngster at five-and-twenty not 
half what I am at oy Parte quoth the colonel 
is brawny arms. ‘I should 

a devil of a catch for some designing jade, I should. 
No; that would be worst of all.’ 

In short, the chances of comfort in ing a 
housekeeper were terribly hazardous and against 
the colonel. Whether he was w at or married, 
the result would be equally fatal to happiness. 

* And what can I do with a woman that don’t suit 
me?’ pondered Colonel Stark. ‘ Not what I should if 
we were in India. There I should have a khansa- 


ng before the nigger could 
squeak Jack Robinson. But what are you to do with 
Jexi 
e in in utter it 
of spirit. Suddenly, a bright idea flashed foe him 
—his daughter Letty! y, she was the very thing; 
open to none of the objections that had troubled him, 
his own child, who would naturally look after her old 
father’s comfort—here the colonel grew pathetic— 
passage of the few remaining years he 
yet might have to live. Besides, there 
in this arrangement. For eight or ten years he had 
been investing capital in his daughter's education ; 
she should now repay the outlay with interest by her 
affection and care. So Stark, aged seventeen, 
was brought home from l to superintend her 
father’s household. 
There was one peculiar feature in Colonel Stark’s 


service, | character which rendered him a difficult man to 


agree with—this was mistrust. author of his 
own fortunes, compelled from early youth to keep a 
watchful eye upon his interests and expenditure, the 
habit had increased with age to universal suspicion. 


| 
- 
| 
maun to look after the house ; and if he didn’t do his 
duty, he’d be triced up at the halberds, and the 
e first gen in or pleasant, crisp 
yri, bearing the signature of one Mr Al 
wars the had When | 
the colonel considered he had amassed, not enough 
—no sensible man ever does—but at any rate 
sufficient to live upon in comfort for the rest of 
his days, he turned his thoughts towards home. 
f One crowning pleasure he reserved to be still enjoyed, 
of the neighbourhood into which he had been born. 
So Colonel Josiah Stark retired from the 
and returned to England, yy Be him, as 
appendages of his state—ilem, one shivering Hindu 
servant called Johtee Lall, attired in white garments, 
with a turban like unto the hues of the rainbow ; 
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He may have had cause. A long experience of men 
in an arduous profession has taught me that the 
majority will swindle you if oy rg I don’t mean 
to say there are not exceptions, but there being such 
only proves the correctness of the rule. Never give 
any one an opportunity to get the advantage of you, 
and you will be spared many vexations and much 
loss. This is opinion as a 
man. I should a stranger six-and-eigh 
for the advice; but I give er reader, for nothing. 
Still, th limits to all things. Colonel Stark 
stepped over the limits, and distrusted everybody 
without distinction. His causeless jealousy poisoned 
his wife’s existence. Meanings and intentions of 
which the — lady was entirely innocent were attri- 
to her — and until, she 
il and nervo organisation, 
colonel positivel wonten and suspected her into the 


opinion of her daughter or of the sex in general. 

‘Cats, sir,” he would designate those delightful 
creatures—‘ cats, nothing more. Always trying to 
dip their whiskers in forbidden cream, and purring 
meekly about you, to make you believe ’em honest.’ 

Coupled with universal distrust, the colonel enter- 
tained another unpleasant persuasion—this was, that 
all the world had entered into a ———e to hood- 
wink—or, as he expressed it, to ‘do’—him upon 
every — occasion, which naturally begat a 
strong ination upon his part never to be done. 
Successful evasion of various artful snares had pro- 
duced its necessary consequence, an overweening 
trust in his own sagacity and clearness of sight ; so 
that I verily believe there did not march up and 
down upon the earth’s surface a more self-confident 
and conceited individual than he. 

Now, at the time Letty Stark came to live at the 
Ferns, I, Caleb Stutely, was articled to my uncle 
Ferril, a solicitor in large practice at Bayfield, and 
the professional adviser of many of the county 
families round the town. He had acted as the 
colonel’s agent for years. To his care Letty had 
been consigned upon her mother’s death in India ; by 
him she had been placed at the same school with my 
sister Grace, now in in his 
the girls had always spent their holidays; and the 
fnovtable consequence of all this was, that though 
both of us were children in the eyes of our sagacious 
elders, Letty Stark and I were very old and intimate 
friends indeed. 


Letty I first began to—to—well, to feel a tendre 
towards her, at this distance of time I am quite 
unable to say ; I only know that, when the sentiment 
did manifest itself, its growth was marvellous. Like 
Jack’s beanstalk, it sprang up in a night. The first 
symptoms were, an un’ diffidence, a strange 
embarrassment in Letty’s presence, e ted by 
a painful sense of mal deficiency. p to that 
hour, I had thought I was rather a good-lookin: 
fellow than otherwise ; thenceforth, I believed my: 
hideous; I depreciated my teeth, I abhorred my 
budding whiskers, I considered my figure anything 
but fine. Of a night, I established myself before the 
looking-glass in my bedroom, with a candle on each 
side the mirror, and fell to abusing my perfections 


seriatim. 

‘Call this coarse, ropy fibre hair !’ I would exclaim, 
holding up my hyacinthine locks—which, by the 
way, must be Me - blue; ‘Ah! look at Letty’s, 
curling around her delicate head like the tendrils 
about a sweet young vine. That a complexion, that 
mottled, sunburnt skin! Not for a second to be 
likened to my Letty’s lovely red and white, blending 
so exquisitely that you cannot note the line where 
inte And I to aspire to such 
perfection! I wonder at, and hate myself for the 
presumption.’ 


grave. Nor did he entertain a more favourable | sulted. 


I made a tt fool of myself, my dear, but I 
had taken the 1 fever badly, and went y 
through all the stages of the disorder. However, in 
te of my conviction of Letty’s infinite superiority, 

did somehow one day muster courage to enter my 
suit. Perhaps my pleading was too uent to be 
resisted; perhaps the j was kindly disposed 
towards me; anyhow, the summing-up was entirely 
in my favour, and, to my extreme delight, the 
verdict also. Therewith, one step in advance was 
was all very well, an ifying en to the parties 
especially concerned, for Caleb Stutely, bachelor, and 
Letitia Stark, spinster, both of the parish of Bayfield, 
to exchange vows of eternal constancy and plight 
each other their troth, as these two rash young 
persons did upon various notable occasions; but 
they were not, after all, the chief ies to be con- 
What would the colonel say, when he 
came to hear of the matter? Ah! what did he 
say? Even after the lapse of thirty years, I still 
shudder at the remembrance. The event Thy oo 
Ferril at his house 
in Bayfield. Hunting about with his customary 
suspicion, Colonel Stark observed that his daughter 
and I were absent from the room; he instantly 
eae in search of us. As ill-luck would have it, 

tty and I, having just finished a quadrille, were at 
that moment resting upon a seat in the adjoining 
conservatory, my arm entwined about my charmer’s 
slender waist, my lips in the act of imprinting a 
salute upon her tender cheek. When I pee ven Ea 
raised my eyes, they encountered the wrathful orbs 
of the colonel, flaring through the blossoms of a 

ion-flower. Medusa’s head could not have turned 

erseus, if he had | hap to see it, into more 

sudden stone. Colonel S burst in upon us like 
a tornado. 

‘Come along, come along, you—you jade!’ he 
shouted, hauling fr f r girl by the wrist into the 
midst of the astoni dancers. ‘Ill put a stop to 
this. We'll have no more billing and cooing behind 
the old man’s back, I promise you. Be off this 
instant ; toss on your and order the i 
as for you, young th 
colonel, turning to me, and thrusting hi my fist 
like a smelling-bottle close under my nose, ‘damme, 
sir, I’ve a great mind to break every blank bone in 
your blank, rascally, pettifoggi P 


At what precise period of my acquaintance with | be 


eir order. The more 

severely virtuous and moral—wall-flowers these mostly, 
by the way—drew themselves up with an air of 
conscious rectitude, and frowned reproof upon the 
culprits. For my part, I was furious. I recollect 
ing a rush at the colonel, with some vague 
intention of choking him summarily upon the spot, 
but was promptly collared and held off by my uncle 
Ferril. ers threw themselves between us, and 


as a scene, 


place 
my uncle Ferril and I were left alone. 

‘Well, nephew Caleb?’ said my uncle calmly, 
raising his eyebrows into notes of interrogation, when 
the last visitor had quitted the house. ‘This is a 
pretty business, truly. Don’t you feel ashamed of 
yourself, sir?’ 


| | 
| 
The commotion occasioned by this proceeding may 
easily imagined. Letty rushed with crimsoned 
countenance to the door, followed by many of the 
younger ladies, who were indignant at the colonel’s 
| 
edged me into a corner, while the colonel was 
persuaded, half hustled from the room. In five ‘ 
minutes more, I heard the carriage which contained 
my Letty drive away. 
This untoward accident broke up the , 
tility both dreads and loves nothing so nn , 
and here had been a scene with a vengeance. One by 
one our guests pleaded fatigue, or alleged other pre- 
texts for what was in reality desire to get away and 
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pettifogger 
‘ound him! If you hadn’t stopped me, uncle, 
have had an apology out of the old tyrant, or I’d have 
known the reason why.’ 
*Pish !’ Uncle Ferril, leisurely taking snuff. 
ike a very young man, nephew. —_ 
really felt offended at a hasty expression, the law 
affords the remedy. Colonel Stark is a man of sub- 
stance, and the epithet is no doubt actionable. See 
Skinnum »v. J9gs, Q. B. Rep. 44, where defendant 
ing plaintiff he was no gentleman, plaintiff obtained 


in point. In this case, an Irish defendant refused to 
y plaintiffs plastering a broken head. 

Def it, who had bred to the bar, conducted 
his defence in person, and becoming excited, pleaded 
that plaintiff was only “a low thief of an apothecary,” 
not a duly-qualified practitioner; but Bluck, C.B., 
oted high authority to shew that the objection was 
diab , and could not stand. Same plaintiff then 

t a second action, arising out the former, 
against sme defendant, for the libel uttered in open 
court. Defendant pleaded licence of counsel as a 
justification ; but a verdict was recorded against him. 

e a ed, and carried the case before all the 
ju t was ly deliv: in original plaintiff's 
favour—Bruffum, at that time chancellor, opinin, 
defendant would have had a better plea if he 
all irresponsibility from imperfect cure ; as it was 
evident upon the merits, that all (if any of) the brains 
originally knocked out could not have been replaced. 
A full report of these interesting and important pro- 
ceedings will be found in Patter and Clatter’s Remark- 
able Cases, t. 87.—But with respect to Colonel Stark, 
I leave you to judge how far an action against the 
father would advance your suit with the daughter.’ 

*I should have brought a very different kind of 
action to that you hint at, to bear upon the colonel, 
uncle,’ I retorted bitterly. ‘I over the personal 
insult, however; I can treat with disdain ; but 
the cruel annoyance to which he has’ subjected Letty 
is quite another matter, and for that I shall certainly 

him to account.’ 

And I paced up and down the drawing-room in 


My uncle was a bit of a philosopher in his way. 
He ed back in his chair, and watched me for a 
minute or two with some amusement. 

‘It’s curious,’ he said presently, ‘to observe how 
completely passion blinds even tolerably sensible 
persons to positive fact. Here have you, by an ill- 
timed display of attachment to Letty Stark, provoked 
her father to exercise his legal authority as a parent 
over that infant, and you now feel immensely indig- 
nant at the consequences of your own act.—Have the 
goodness to pick up the chair you have just kicked 
over, if you please. The set is valuable. Thank you. 
—You feel indignant, I repeat, and threaten Colonel 
Stark with personal violence—most reprehensible and 
unprofessional, I must say—because he rightfully 


rebukes his daughter for impropriety of conduct. | passed 


Love, Caleb, appears strangely at variance with logic 
in your mind.—May I trouble you to replace 
-seuttle ?” 

‘Then you actually mean to defend the man’s 
brutality, uncle?’ I demanded in greater — than 
ever. My uncle had a most annoying way of putting 
things, which made him seem generally 


right. 

* No, Caleb; there you mistake. Your usually clear 
mind is not a ntly at this moment able to per- 
ceive the true gist of my argument. I do not excuse 


the q 
yielded to his natural kindly heart, and sympathised 
with my unfortunate love-trouble as fully as an unpro- 
fessional uncle might have done. 
The position was certainly awkward. But while 


it was simply unpleasant to me, for Letty it was 
really serious. To be the subject of comment for the 
sneers and innuendoes of the malicious and the spiteful, 
is bad enough in an extensive sphere; in the little 
circle that constituted the Bayfield world, it was social 
death. Letty must be rescued from this situation 
without delay. My uncle therefore undertook to 
— next morning to the Ferns, and propose in due 
orm for the immediate recognition of our engagement, 
This decided, I felt comparatively at ease. Sanguine 
and tolerably self- I had little fear that the 
colonel w: not consider me a fit match for his 
daughter. My uncle was wealthy, and I was his 
heir ; I had property of my own even then ; and when 
i i ight ps ised upon the 
score but the colonel had no ancestry 
whose names might be offended by a mésalliance 
while I was the descendant of an ancient family. 
Even my uncle admitted that he did not believe this 
obstacle would be insuperable. 
Alas! short-sighted lawyers that we were! Neither 
of us conceived in what direction the actual hin- 
drance would be found. 


CHAPTER II. 


Were I to live to the age of Methuselah, which 
Heaven forbid, I should never f the tremor of 
nervous anxiety in which I the time of my 
uncle’s absence upon his mission to the Ferns. 
people aver that whenever you have 

wait for anything, time passes qui in oceupa- 
tion. Iam not prepared to deny the fact, but I do 
maintain that in this i men are at a disad- 
vantage. Ladies are more favourably Fama Many 
ways of employing time are open to them which are 
closed to of reco- 
vering a dropped stitc e absorption of rectifying 
a mistaken pattern, are exhaustless sources of femi- 
nine delight. 


It will not seem singular, then, that I considered 
the two hours and twenty-five minutes of Uncle 
Ferril’s absence at least thrice that period. When 
he finally returned, I s to meet him. 

* Well, uncle,’ I exclai ‘ what news?’ 

Now, my uncle Ferril was a very methodical man. 
— than an earthquake, I think, could have 
moved him to omit a habit ; so I was not surprised 
to see him deposit his cane in its accustomed corner, 
hang up his hat on its usual peg, slowly draw off his 
gloves, and folding one within the other, them 
in his pocket, and sink into the comfort of his leather- 
backed chair, before he prepared to deliver his 


hastily. ‘What did old 
Stark say? What will he do? When can I see Letty ?’ 
‘Unfavourable. Very little—nothing. Not at all, 


the | returned my uncle laconically, answering my ques- 


tions seriatim. 
‘Good heavens, uncle ! Why, what can you mean ?’ 
‘Just this—it is not Colonel Stark’s intention to 
permit Miss Letty to marry.’ 


182 
‘ Not a bit,’ I answered stoutly. ‘There’s no shame | the manner in which Colonel Stark thought proper to 
| io Dihg 0 Gaming girl like Letty, I should hope, | exert his authority; I only assert his undoubted right, 
. uncle. e only shame in the matter belongs to her | and your —— unreasonableness ; that is all. 
Se now we ill proceed to discuss what had better 
one. 
! So my uncle, having satisfied his forensic mind b 
, upon the ground of being entitled by act o | 
t to write himeclf oe Again, Diachylon 
’ v. The O’Blatherum, M.P., C. Pi. xvi. 96, is even more 
| 
| 
{ 
1 
it report. As lor expecting to gain a clue to W 
from the expression of his countenance, was he 
‘8a not a solicitor of many years’ standing? But I was 
Be |too eager now to give these circumstances due 
4 | weight. 
| 
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‘Not at present, I suppose. Well, no matter. We 
ee What time did he fix 
menti no 
Unele Ferril. ‘The im he conveyed 
to me, in fact, was that he did not intend Miss Letty 
to marry at all.’ 
‘What! never?’ I roared. ‘Why, 
able old barbarian! Does he 
poor girl in single wretchedness all ioe 
given to understand from his own 
lips, is his anticipation,’ returned my uncle = 
e ’s impossi —_ e face of it. A 
uncle, he can’t. He surely never intends to sec shale 
her from society altogether, to make her a female 
hermit, to shut her out from the world in the bloom 
of youth! He doesn’t entertain such medieval notions 
of parental authority as that would argue, uncle ?’ 
‘Some very nearly , Lam 
replied Uncle Ferril wi a sigh. ‘The 
e of argument, so far as I was able to 
> ang appeared to be this. He has no 
objection to you personally, further than that you 
desire to take away his child—to rob him of her, was 
You seem a decent yo fellow 
y observed, and w prob- 
a husband as another. But 


iter, as 
I gather; at least, duri er first 
duty, he remarked, is to 
her educated 


er father. He has had 
and brought up at considerable ex- 
pense; he has never yet rea any benefit from 
the capital thus laid out, and he intends, again to use 
his own expression, to make his money of her now. 
He has no notion, he says, of some good-loo 
angry—stepping in and carrying 
child, just when she is begining to afford some 
In short, he considers | betra: 


at this unexpected 

‘I'll tell you what’s to be done. If 
Letty with her father’s consent, I’ll have 
t it. I'll carry her off to Scotland, and | the 
That’s what ’s to be done, if 


we can’t bring Colonel Stark to reason.’ 

*There’s only one trifling obstacle to that course, | the 
Caleb, returned my uncle, ‘and it happens to be 
—< one the colonel expects you will 

last words to me, in fact, were: “Tell your 
youngster, Ferril, I wouldn’t advise him to beat u 

er to be taken unawares. dite 
be of parchment, but it won't keep out a brace of 


‘The brute !’ I ejaculated in dismay. ‘Then, uncle, 
what on earth is to be done?’ 

‘For the present, I should recommend 
Perfect quiet and apparent resignation. For a -. 
of course, the colonel will be upon his guard, but his 
vigilance will soon wear off. Time and a little 
o— will solve the difficulty, I make no doubt.— 

"ll trouble you for Mr Verney’s deed-box, if you 


Therewith the subject dro 
was for me, however easy to my 
Mad een sorrows in Mr Verney’s deed-box ; 

I rushed away—out of the 
— out of avfiela, out of the world I half intended, 

ent know, a e of the 
had oa know if trning almost trodden under foot 
the colonel’s Hindu servant, Johtee Lall. Ordinarily, 


T shunned this man. There was a servility 


ore 


diy'bear to speak tho 
was a fault in my 


himself unnoticed, with 


on heart and — ay at arm An ready to 
tect the helpless, Johtee, fa with o 
quious grin, would try to attract the tiny creatures 
he had just repelled. The spiteful misc of the 
ape, the sinuous, gliding motion of the snake, and the 
ferocious appetites of the tiger, where their ind’ 
seemed in the fellow’s 


the horrors the sight of 
my frame owever, t 
the Hindu was Two bribes he found it 
impossible to his fi 

an instinctive clutch on pol, 
paar the temptation of a glass of brandy- 

From him, therefore, I knew I coul obtain 
le information to the colonel’s proceedings 
at the Ferns; perhaps ight — rsuade him to 
on a note to oy indu to follow, 

I went to the ber of upon the 
Bayfield road, and administered a strong dose of 
the liquid bribe. It proved only too effectual. His 
weak head was 

saw it 


thing hin he might 


come evening, shortly after dusk, I 
reconnoitre the enemy’s position, for = may easily 
suppose I was not to be 5 y Colonel Stark’s 
threats from stenating gain an interview with 
Letty. I walked slowly ane 3% road, and it was 
ing to the Treading very ginger partly 
from caution, partly from dread of 
traps—I approached the house. Lights shone yo—4 
dining-room windows, lights streamed from the 
casements of the servants’ offices. Cautiously I 


o— => to the dining-room, and breathing upon 


panes, peeped in. 
‘The enemy was 
Behind his master’s chair stood 


p | tening over his white robes and beneath his gaudy 
turban, the light falling of 
gleaming eyes. Something had “fy 
colonel in high -humour; perhaps he f 
saatly replete with dinner ; he was 

repelled my uncle. Whatever the cause, he laug 


was 


to the corner where this instru- 

wert, raised it reverentially between 

‘ore his 

a sceptre in one hand, and ordered his slave before 
him. 


‘Now, said the colonel. 


‘You — what I keep it for, eh, boy?’ 

‘Iss, Sahib.’ 

‘ Well, then, now listen to me. If ever you come 

or carry any messages, Johtee, or a pe Johtee, 
ioe or any of tha regulations 


|| 
in his manner, so different to anything I had heretofmmm 
5 encountered in persons of 
country, that I could h 
fellow civilly. Even his 
| prejudiced eyes. But there were other circumstances 
; which swelled the dislike I entertained. The Hindu 
1aeous laces and uncouth gestures, until 1e il e 
| 
3 
] | 
nature. mking of Johtee, ave wondered some- 
| times at the siege of Delhi, but could thorough] 
| | 
services. And really, Caleb,’ concluded Uncle Ferril, : 
offering me his snuff-box, ‘the colonel’s position is, 
legally, so entirely unassailable, that I do not see 
what can be done.—Try the mixture; it’s genuine 
blackguard, I assure you.’ 
Hindu with folded arms, his dark features glis- 
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‘Why, I’ll flog you within half an in 
life first, then clap you in jail for ve yur, ad 
you blown from a gun afterwards. 
rascal ?’ roared the colonel, as he inougt down the 
upon the table with a rap 


stammered affrighted Johtee, with 
a lower salam than ever, as he received back the 


and ake it humbly to 


amusement 


my 
was fond of flowers ; she must be often in the green- 


The man turned, held up his bay saw my ae 
looming large through the darkness advancing towards 
him, was seized with sudden panic, and with a 
shout back to the house. 

*Thieves—thieves! murder! robbery!’ yelled the 
gardener, as he burst into the kitchen, arousing a 
chorus of shrill screams from the terrified women. 
Anathematising his cowardice, I beat a hasty retreat, 
and retiring behind the shelter of a friendly bush, 
awaited what should follow. To the voices of the 
frightened women were | ily added the tones 
of Colonel Stark, to Johtee to bring his 
pistols, and inquiring why =e were making all 
this hubbub. ing concealment, I saw 
the enemy’s portly frame bloc ing up the doorway, 
while the women oo timidly from under the 
shadow of his wing. xt moment he rapidly fired 
a couple of teessete right and left, one ball singing 
closely — over my head to enable me to realise 
bein under fire. 

tt savages these old soldiers are!’ was my 
cocthantany exclamation, as I crouched closer than 
ever to the ground, and —s my bush 
of twice its size. The house was now thoroughly 
alarmed, and further —_ at exploration ess. 
As noiselessly as possible, I regained the high-road, 
and made the best of my way back to Baytiel 

Next morning, I received the following 
istic note from Colonel Stark : 

*Youne Parcument—My house was disturbed 
last night. The ass of a gardener, whom I’ve just 
sent about his business, says by thieves; but it’s my 
belief that you were the culprit. Now, mark this: 
I’ve just sent town for a couple of the fiercest 

bull-dogs a a for money. They will 
be rom ices Look out, therefore, for the 
safety of the professional hide. 

‘ Letty knows I’m writing, and sends word she has 
to say to you.— JostaH STarK.’ 

This was atrocious. I ground my teeth as I handed 
the le to my uncle, who perused it with a smile. 
pon the whole, Caleb, not unpromising, I think,’ 
to have e the enem: ow, uiet for 
a little, and let us wan 

Well, I took my uncle’s advice, and restrained my 
ardour, "though Heaven knows it was a difficult task. 
I went about my ordinary duties, made no attempt to 


communicate with Letty, behaved as if there were no 
such tormenting little person in the world, for full a 
month ; then, also by my uncle’s advice, I recom- 
menced hostilities—in a clumsy way, however, and 
wie oa sure to be if the colonel exer- 

I bribed the laundress to 
pont oy in a note with the house-linen, taking care to 
be previously seen to the woman by one of 
the servants at the Ferns. Next day, the colonel 
came down to the office in high glee, and with quite 
a polite air handed me my note, remar he should 
be sorry to detain any property upon which I possibly 
set a ae. Similar measures were met in the like 
manner, until at last sagacious Colonel Stark, con- 
vineed of the utter futility of any efforts of mine to 
break his blockade, and strong in the conviction of 
his excessive cleverness, came forward with a pro- 
— which, at a given period, should terminate the 


$ not in, young Pounce?’ said the colonel, 
swinging one mor into our office with an easy air. 
‘No matter. It’s you I want to speak to principally. 
_— just listen to me. For the last six weeks you’ve 
been trying your utmost, in one way or another, to 
communicate with my daughter Letty behind my 
back. Letty’s a girl, and I don’t believe she 
would have anything to say y to you my wish. 
However, that’s not the question. The plain state of 
the case is this : and want to 
her. Isay I’ve got and I mean to keep her. 
ow, it’s quite evident we can’t go on playing hide- 
and-seek like this for ever; either you must give in, 
yield all claim, and shake hands amicably, or I must 
carry Letty away somewhere—to town, or abroad, or 
even back to India—where you can’t follow. Hey, 
what do you say to that, y yan gett 
I could only reply that, much as I should regret to 
be the cause of Colonel Stark and his daughter, even 
temporarily, leaving the Ferns, I could not consent, in 
fairness to the lady, to give pe. the hold she had 
assured me I possessed upon her heart, save at her 
“We good. Tha h 
‘Very t’s as much as to say you won't 
give her up. Now, look here. I’ve come to propose an 
arrangement. You have plenty of assurance, I know, 
and no doubt fancy = will ultimately win the day. 
I have a fair share of experience in strategy, and I 
don’t think you can. Let us put the matter to the 
test. Try you, for the space of six months, to take me 
in, deceive me, clearly, plainly, in my own house, 
under my own nose, if you like, so palpably that ~ 
shall be no mistake about the matter. If you succeed, 
I’ll surrender - If, on the contrary, you fail to 
hoodwink me within those six months, you shall give 
me your word and honour—even a lawyer's got some, 
I suppose—to draw off your forces and raise the 
siege. You shall relinquish all right, claim, title, and 
all the rest of your jargon, to take advan vantage of any 
—— my = may have given you, an ve her 
and unmolested to marry or not to marry as she 
and I may settle. Now, there’s a fair, straightfor- 
ward eoeatael, and I’ll give you ten minutes to think 


about it.’ 
The colonel his watch before him upon the 


table, took et the Times, and oy into a leader. 

My uncle luckily coming in ai moment, I laid 
Colonel Stark’s proposition before him, and Ss 
his advice. ae the ap inted time had expired, 
the colonel emerged eat newspaper. 

* Well, youngster, what’sthe decision ?’ he inquired. 

e conditions 0 curious were 
reduced to writing. The document was signed, mae 4 
for me ; 

was handed to the colonel, who buttoned 


= delivered. A duplicate was 
it with a chuckle securely inside his breast-pocket, 


asked if he should give my love to Letty, and with 
this Parthian shaft on his way. 


| 
ecanters reel. 
instrument of torture, 
its appointed place. 
Leaving the colonel to the magnanimous 
of ising upon this wretched creat : 
slid on tiptes round to the servants’ offices, and look 
in at the kitchen windows. The prospect here 
not more promising than in the dining-room. T 
fy evening being cold, the servants were gathered a 
' the fire in a group. How was I to gain speech of one | 
| 
1 opportunities of conveying a note. As I was thinking 
how to get hold of him, the man rose, grumbling that 
lighted a lantern, opened the door, and stepped into 
the garden—I followed. When he was a little 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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upon his own sharpsightedness, it so thorough! 


VICTOR HUGO. 


Ovr of at all events, there certainly does 
not now exist a writer equal to the author of Les 
Misérables. He has descri by intuition perhaps, 
rather than from personal observation, the serenest 
heights of virtue and happiness ; he has laid bare the 
murkiest depths of human degradation. He is dis- 
ingui as a a satirist, and a politician. He 
was & = of ce, and one of the first orators 
of the French tribune. There is no question about 
his being a great man, in any sense; even Louis 
Napoleon admits so much of his enemy. 
nder these circumstances, a Life of Victor Hugo,* 
even though indifferently ey 8 should be a very 
interesting publication. The biographies of literary 
men are generally of great interest; those of Oliver 
Goldsmith, of Samuel Johnson, of Walter Scott, are 
the most charming in our language; the ius of 
none of these men was so varied as that of him we 
speak of ; the lives of none of them were nearly so 
eventful; and yet the narrative before us cannot 
be compared with the least attractive of the three. 
There are, however, reasons for this. Victor Hugo is 
yet alive, and for biographical gs adead author 
is better than a living one. present two volumes 
are avowedly but an instalment; they only describe 
Victor Hugo’s youth (which, however, includes his 
ge a and his failures and successes as a Dramat- 
ist; whereas, perhaps, it is as a writer of dramas 
that he is least great. The object of the next volume, 
we read, will be to exhibit him as an orator. Now, 
this exhibition of the various facets of a og 
revolution of him, after the manner of the lady on 
horseback in Moses’s shop, just so many times as he 
has facets—is a most detestable method of writing 
biography. We do not know who has it in charge 


intimately acquainted with him, and French to the 
backbone ; but he or she is not doing it well. Every- 
thing that relates to the Idol is unn ily spun 
out; the works of the Idol, which have not been 
judged worthy of publication elsewhere, are here 

erously presented to us ; and, alas! they are stupid. 

e do not want his letters against the punishment 
of death, addressed to the Guernsey people on the 
occasion of a very t ruffian being condemned to 
be hung there: ‘O population of fishermen, brave 
and men of the sea, do not let this man die,’ &c.; 
we do not even need to read again his appeal to Lord 
Palmerston upon the same subject, wonderfully elo- 
quent and impassi as it really is. ‘Listen, m 
lord; we inhabit—you and I—the infinitely sm 
I am but an Exile, and you are only a Minister.’ The 
misfortune of French writers, even the very wittiest 
of them, is that they have no humour. 

However, there is much to be thankful for in this 
biography, and occurring, too, in the most unexpected 
place. What terrifies one from most works of the 
same nature, or causes us to begin at the thirteenth 
chapter or so, is that wearisome account which is 

, sure to preface them of the hero’s ancestors, who were 
not themselves heroes. It is so pleasant to skip over 
that. Now, in the Life of Victor Hugo, by far the 
most charming portion is that which concerns his 
father only, Leopold capturer of 
Fra Diavolo, and governor of Avellino in Italy ; the 
governor of three provinces in Spain, and of Madrid 
itself, under King Joseph Bonaparte, his friend and 
patron. This soldier of fortune was a very fine 


* Victor Hugo. A Life related by one who has witnessed it. 
Life by 


to represent to us the life of this author ; some | b: 
say it is his wife, and it is ph 8 one who is 


fellow, although, I am afraid, not strictly a domestic 
character ; he endured his long absences his wife 
and family with an admirable fortitude ; but in many 
instances they really could not be helped. When he 
ish capital, it was no ordi trav it was 
posed for them. No French persons could canto 
a country except er convoy. Numbers 
of families waited in the frontier towns for the 


convoy, the commander not feeling competent to 
—_ so many, notwithstanding that he had fifteen 
undred infantry, five hundred cavalry, and four 
guns. Only a month before, such a convoy had been 
pillaged and massacred quate at Salinas, and 
the cai lhe was chiefly imputed to the immense 
length of the line. It may be well imagined, therefore, 
that people as near the treasure-carts as they 
could, since there was sure to be the best protection. 
The contest for the pas, in such a case, was not a 
mere le for social supremacy, but for life or 
death. The lady of the governor of Madrid had the 
foremost place of all, notwithstanding that the 
Duchess of Villa Hermosa, with all her quarterin 
isputed her righ ts. The question was referred to 
Duke of illa, the commander of the convoy, 
and, ‘like a true tleman, he gave the post of 
honour to the foreigner.’ Thus Victor Hugo, then 
a boy of nine or ten, entered Spain in state. 

The inhabitants, who were bound to furnish 
visions gratis, treated his mother as the wife of an 
inspector, of a general, of a chief officer in the king’s 
household, and of a governor of Madrid, all in one. 
She received, at every halting-place, a quarter of beef, 
a whole a ky eighty pounds of bread, and a keg of 


randy. description of this journey is the 
part of the whole work. It gives an admirable 
picture of a country conqu but not subdued, 
and in the occupation of hated aliens. The peasants, 
but for whom _ would perhaps never have been 
free, were actively hostile; the nobles were sullenly 
submissive. The reception of the visitors was every- 
where as cold as ill-feeling could make it. ‘The 
general style of the stopping-places was a strong, 
massive house, resembling a jail, with a low, stubborn- 
looking door, made of very thick oak, bound with 
iron, studded with prison-like nails, and with strong 
bolts on the inside. If one knocked, there was 
nobody to be found; if the knock was repeated, the 
result was the same. On a third application, one 
fancied that the inmates of the house were all deaf. 
At last, after hammering at the door the tenth, and 
very often for the twentieth time, a grating would be 
awe opened, and a stern-looking maid-servant 
would appear, with pinched lips, and a frozen aspect. 
This servant was speechless, but would allow you to 
talk as much as you pleased ; would disappear without 
an answer, and shortly after reappear, and hold the 
door ajar. Certainly, it was not we that 
opened its doors, but rather hatred. You would be 

ewn into rooms only furnished with the most 
strictly necessary articles. Not one convenient or 
ornamental object was to be seen. Ease was bani 
luxury forbidden; even the furniture itself was 
hostile. The chairs were uncomfortable, and the 
walls seemed to exclaim: “Be off!” The servant 
would introduce you to the rooms, to the kitchen, 
and to the provisions, then take herself off, and be 
seen no more. The owners were never visible. They 
had understood that they would be expected to 
entertain the French ; they had pre rooms and 
food for them, and they i that they had 


| 
occasion of treasure being sent to the capital, that ' | 
the troops and artillery which guarded it should iy 
guard them also. When Madame Hugo and her { 
children started from Bayonne, in their enormous : 
private coach, which carried their larder and their 
, it was with more than one hundred other : 
carriages. Two hundred others had been refused | 
} 
| 
| 
| | | 
| 
| | | 
| 
{ 
if 
if 
| 
| 
4 
| 
| 
| 
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water were to be foun in every part, and it was 
comfortable to superflui Everything was delivered 
to the mother and i the drawing-room, 
the servants, and the very proprietors. 


had been a misunderstanding betw 
days ; that, nevertheless, he had 


wn so few in pillaging who! 
pillagin, 
as became their dignity. 


ai 


| 


E 
| 


a foot-pace ; foot-soldiers, who 
rode awkwardly enough on asses or 
allowed themselves to be led b 
orms no longer 
animal 


Fe 


that you come back at all!” The 

was somewhat cooled by this retort, and one of the 
grenadiers glanced at a man who had but one eye left, 
and no nose at all, as much as to say: “ There’s a 


and night; 

considered ; everything was done 
; the convoy hardly ever stopped ; the 
ill-fed ; did bed. This 


ight of t plains of France, 
i “os of mtn and without any 
all the carriages broke through the ranks, 
escape from such a rough kind of protection ; 
scattered themselves at once in all directi 


Palace at Madri where the not 


with not a little real romance in 
of it he made for himself, how- 
Midas, turning the commonest 


dragged the poor fellow off to prison. Thus the great 


ugo was at the opera, where La Hsmeralda 
is Notre Dame) was being performed. A peer 


? 

then done all that was required. At the first sound | one of them said to the grenadiers : “See what you’ll 
of the knocker, they weal retire with their children | all come to!” Another added: “ Always supposi 
and servants into the most distant room in the house, 
shut themselves up there, and would wait, imprisoned 
in their own house, till the departure of their unwel- 
come guests. No voice or step was ever heard. Even 
the It | piece of luck !”’ 

- resembled the silence and annihilation of tomb ; On one occasion, news arrived that Queen Julia 
the house was as the house of death.’ would pass the convoy at a certain hour. As the 

: Once, indeed, Madame Hugo was received in a very soldiers were very dirty, and had not attended to 
different manner. ‘ At the first stroke of the knocker, | their’ costume for many days, their commander 
the door was opened, and, in lieu of a servant, the | directed they should put on clean linen to do her 
master himself welcomed her. eS majesty honour. For this purpose, the line was 
his children at the disposition of gaeealy halted, and the ladies in the carriages warned not 
and gave up to her his furnished house. It was | to look out of window. Wearied, and warm, and 
a _cheerful,_fresh-looking habitation. Marble and | dusty, the men eagerly obeyed, but were in no hurry 

on their clothes again. 

i so long, indeed, that when Queen Julia did arrive, a 

f little before her time, her carriage had to pass through 

shirts. The Duke of Cotadilla was and 
she had been in Paris. The family spent several | lost his spirits, in consequence, for the remainder of 

; days in that town, and this perfect hospitality | the journey. . 

; never varied for a single moment. io After a short residence at Madrid, it became neces- 
wished to possess. Her host was so polite, that, on | should go to France again. There were no laughable 
quitting him, she ventured to inquire if he would my that return-journey. ‘The i 
kindly allow her to carry it away. The Spaniard | were hu fe be 
took it, and put it eg her — She | becoming a continuous and unbroken chain. Forced 
thanked him, and inqui its price. seemed 
much astonished, and made no reply. She repeated | MEE and unload, and put the horses to at all 
her question, and told him that she fully intended of the 

id not undestand what she meant. She observed orders 

, that it was very courteous of him, but that she had were 

ushenethishous in order to rob him, and declined sally travelling. As a result oO S pressure, 

taking the vase, unless he would allow her to pay him 1ad_hardly passed the village of St Jean de ||. 

for it. He smiled bitterly, and replied that he plainly | 

saw that there 

t them the last 

done his best to prove to the general’s lady that she | 

was really in her own end 

t He remarked that everything ee French, | regardless of order or direction, running up agains 

h ~ mp ay =e as his country | the slopes, and sticking in the mire, with all the 

tL tate of slavery, he had endeavoured to | excitement of a joyful defeat and a triumphal rout.’ 

i slave should, but that he was not aseller| The greatness of General Hugo was as short-lived 

| d he was surprised that the French should | as that of his master. gr ay aig — Joseph 

y scruples as to carrying off a mere cup, | well was no claim oe the peror, his brother. 

t had she owns.’ | Na despised pate whose importance did 

i Mass| emanate directly from himself; he would not 

; ; even acknowledge their titles. General Hugo was 

i. ittle bands of white paper and red 

sealed rooms. The French were | France, when his real v: oa sea 

. looked _on_as robbers everywhere. The incidents | ledged, and he was made governor of Thionville, 

i are most graphically painted ; | which he most gallantly defended. There was another 

; he real attacks of the guerrillas ; | reason why he was neglected—he had been Moreau’s 

pled soldiers trom every corps, who wete on | Consul, who never forgave. General Lahorie, another 
their way to their beloved France, and therefore in in 
happy, notwithstanding their condition. It was a/| Paris (she was, unlike her husband, a bitter royalist) 

1 of miracles, one of Callot’s beggar for more than a year. He used to live in the ruins of 
*They included every kind of intirmity dr achapel in the garden, which young Victor — x 
every variety of costume. There were men was a very strange taste. He was given to under- 
the different army corps of stand that the general was his relative, and fully 
Horsemen, who had lost their | | believed it, until the day when the police came and 

| romancis me 
| his own life. Som 
| ever, like another 

j sands of life into golden particles. Since the publica- 

( | tion of Les Misérables, Barbés has addressed a letter 

. | to its author, thanking him for his life, which for 

' three-and-twenty years he had enjoyed without | 

' acknowledgment to the man who had preserved it, | 

\ thus: A certain night in 1839, after the insurrection 

d was now leaving it wit -| in which Barbés and Blanqui were the ringleaders, 
P| sidiers took no offence at these Victor 

; and even joined in them; but | (from h 
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of France sat down beside him, and observed: ‘ We 
have just ormed a painful duty; Barbés is con- 
demned. e will be executed, without doubt, to- 
the Chamber of Peers.’ Victor Hugo 
companion, went behind the scenes 
pues hy room, where at the table, scored 
theatrical caricatures, he sat down and vo eo 
these lines, addressed to the king : 
Par votre ange, envolé ainsi qu’une colombe ! 
Par ee royal enfant, doux et fréle roseau ! 
au nom de 


He went straight to the palace, where he was told 
his majesty would receive his communication the 
next morning. ‘It must be now, at once,’ quoth the 
Tie pede He carried his point. The replied : 

obtain it.’ after much opposition from the 
ministers, Barbés’ life was Royalism had at 
that time ceased to be the political religion of Victor 
—_ In his boyhood, he was an ardent supporter 
throne. Louis X VIIL 1000 
francs on the appearance of his first book of poems, 
and on this income he married! He was not twenty 
years old, but he had a little reputation already. At 
fifteen, he had written for the Academy prize, and 
por wh favourable mention. His Ode on the Death 
of the Duc de Berri, composed two years later, had 
a often quoted by majesty. M. de Chateaubriand 
had termed ‘a sublime child.’ Before his birth, 
his father had betrothed him to the infant daughter 
of his friend Foucher. ‘You have a daughter, and 
I will have a son, and the children shall marry each 
other.’ Victor Marie Hugo was born in 1802, and 
to fulfil his father’s prophecy. The 
couple were very poor and very The 

mahal was made Chev: of the Legion o Honour 
tr nig X., but he could not live on his ribbon. 


ving discovered that the government opened his 
private letters when to 


persons in op 

ton to it, he to think less highly of it. Ata 
ball at the Austrian ambassador’s, the Duke of Taranto 
was introduced as Marshal Macdonald, the Duke of 
Dalmatia as Marshal Soult, the Duke of Treviso as 
Marshal Mortier. All Paris was wild with the insult, 
and our poet maddest of all, although he had no 
cause to revere the memory of the peror. He 
wrote his Ode @ la Colonne, which was equivalent to 
cutting his court-moorings. Then his play, Marion 
de Lorme, was forbidden to be acted. ‘In your 
Louis XIIL, who is described as a hunter governed 


an immense theatrical trium 
secured by the monologue of Charles V. in the fourth 
act ; that tremendous monologue was interrupted at 
almost every verse by bravos, and ended in inter- 
me rounds of applause. These shouts were still 
on, when some one came to tell the author 
that e was wanted. He went out, and saw a little 
man with a round stomach and staring eyes. 

“My name’s Maure,” said the little man; “I’m 
the partner of Monsieur Baudoin, the publisher. But 
we can’t talk here. Will you spare me a minute out- 
side the house?” When they were in the street— 
~ then,” he said, “ and I were 
at the ‘ormance, and we should to publish 
ya Will you sell it?” 

“What do you offer?” 

“ Six thousand frances.” [L.240.] 

“We will talk about it when the performance is over.” 


” said the publisher, “but I 
ution of settling the matter at once.” 
“Why? You don't know what you are buying: 
the success may. be less complete.” 
the | the second act, T thought 
act, 
third act, I 


‘The publisher 
sheet of stamped paper, ink. 


no means unacceptable, as he 
tifty francs in his possession.’ 

the ladder to Fame, and to something more 
and not less necessary to mortals. Notre Dame de 
Paris appeared in 1831, and took the town—which in 
the case of Paris means the country also—by storm. 
Then he sold the copyright of his works of the 
last eleven years for about ten thousand 
These consisted almost entirely of a 
It is most remarkable that w 
should have elapsed between the 
last two novels, Notre Dame and 
success of the former of which would be called 


‘ 


CYCLES FASHION. 


try to scare away the fiery intruder by dint of rough 
music, as the Chinese do ; nor do we grovel, quaking 
with senseless terror, on the stone floors of our 


flaming dragon of the sky—was to our seniors 
few centuries; it is obscure, and and therefore 3: 
—obseure as to its origin, 


empress, or 

er, at her wits’ end to avoid ay It 
may be the offspring of caprice, of accident, of 
erage, oF perversity on the part of «leader of 


|I now, at the fourth act, offer six thousand; and . 
after the fifth, I am afraid I should have to offer | | 
Well M. laughing, have | 
“ gas ugo H “since you | 
to-morrow morning, we will settle the matter.” 
“Tf it’s the same thing to you, I should prefer 
settling it at once. I have got the six thousand 15 
francs n my 
“I’ve no objection, but how can it be managed? f 
We are in the street.” ripe 
land the author received the money, which was by | 
lll 
stupendous unless compared with that of the latter. 
He was elected to the Chamber of Peers in 1841. 
are a part ’ 
doubtless form a most interesting volume. In the 
meantime, we wait with patience, and some of us, 
perhaps, 
| 
will see an allusion to Charles X” The king granted churches, till bell, book, and candle have driven off the 
him a second pension of four thousand franes, by way | grisly portent, as our forefathers did. We do not fear 
of atonement, but the young poet refused it with comets any more. Their horrent aspect, the lambent 
indignation. It was not till 1830 that literary | fire of their dreadful tails, their hideous cargo of war : 
struggles—struggles for bread and cheese—began to | and = alarm us no more than a scarecrow i 
would frighten the London sparrows. We glance at 1 
the almanac, and see when they! are expected, and f 
when they came before, and view their periodical 
advent with quiet interest. ' 
|__Fashion is to us what the comet—the real old 
| 
| anxious wish the of royalty, 
just as high heels and hair-powder, hoops, rouge, 
resemblance comets, meteors, and i 
i 
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the other radiant bugbears of the old world and | the sixteenth century; it was not stiff and hard, like 
Fashion, consists in the awful rumours, the advanced- | the wooden cincture of the eighteenth, which had to 
guard of reports, ing both of them. A fiery | be sloped on entering a doorway ; but it had faults, 
sword in the sky, a wi serpent, a flaming sign, | and those radical ones. In an age keenly alive to the 
igri ridiculous, an age of pictorial illustration, refined 
monk to merchant, from ler to alewife, all over | humour, and sensitive taste, it deliberately made 


had terrified the Catalans ; 
ed out with panic-stricken apprehension for 
igy that had thrown middle-aged London 


glancing aimlessly to and fro over a rush-grown 
swamp ; she—for Fashion is surely feminine—rotates 
steadily in a rather eccentric orbit, and comes and 


philosopher, the Newton of the Mode, who shall be 
able to lay down charts of the new and elegant 
science, let us endeavour to strike out a path of truth 
for ourselves. 


dimensions measured forth by Fashion’s foot-rule. 
There was no Punch then to quiz the innovation and 
its fair and unfair worshippers, but there were 
preachers. It was not for loyal rectors and curates 
to fall foul of what was worn by the queen’s highness ; 
but there were in the whom 
court-patronage e farthingale ent the 
abomination a deeper dye. They re against 
it. If hard words and texts sorely strained could 
have annihilated the farthingale, not many shreds 
of that offending garment would have been left to 
vex the eyes of puritanical critics. But the more 
it was preached the bigger, and more 
tous w the farthingale. It rei its 
did its work, and was scarcely cal of date 
at the time of the execution of Charles L 
Sixty years sped their course, and, under a new 
name, and in altered guise, the farthingale of Queen 
Bess was in fashion again. What Henrietta Maria 


Katharine of = and, more 
to the p ir gay of Portsmouth and 
Cleveland had ’ not worn, what of Modena had 


and of England overlooked, came in 
under Anne? The ay throve and flourished. 
1 Marlborough’s disgrace to the French Revolu- 
tion is a pretty long lease of popularity, and such a 
lease had the hoop. Small at first, and sparingly 
patronised, it attained its utmost popularity and 
extremest diameter towards the middle of t the century, 
was e attention 
of Yorkshiremen. ~ 
About an equal interval of time, and the hoop was 
in again, not, this time, as a hoop, and still less 
as a farthingale, for Fashion is no servile copyi 
but as crinoline uniting some of the merits of 
aes, ae idi g their defects. It was not 
and heavy, like the weightily wadded garment of 


itself a laughing-stock. 

Crinoline, when bad of its kind, 
and grotesque. To mimic the old ingale, to 
caricature a caricature, was hopeless; as well paint 
the lily, or lay gold-leaf on the pure metal from Ophir. 
That prodigious vestment lay open to abuse, but 


lectual | hardly lent itself to a joke; and as for the wp 
Molly 


the last century, it was simple and chea 
Cook, or Dorothy the dai id, could in the 
fashion at small cost. True, their gowns were of 
linsey-woolsey, or poor camlet at best ; but the cooper 
could. toil for them as deftly as for Lady Araminta 
herself; and the Sunday attire of milkmaid id was 
often in those days bo We 
have changed all that. smith has taken the 
cooper’s place, and Vulcan must keep his forge a-glow 
to supply Venus with daintily tempered steel. I 
forget how many thousand tons of the best Swedish 
iron are yearly worked up into materials for Beauty’s 
oply. Ten myriads of flesh-and-blood workers, at 
t, get a living out of this new craft; and when 
skim skirts come in again, they will take the 
b out of many mouths. But inferior crinoline, 
the second-chop article, the poor makeshift, is a delu- 
sion and a snare indeed. It is very well for Lady 
Felicia to measure seven yards in circumference, and 
to carry her ample robes and framework with 
ease and grace; but think of y the kitchenmaid, 
yworth of split cane; of Mrs 
Cook, with her battered wires beneath that hebdom- 
adary satin of hers; of Susan Brown, with her poor 
little frock of state strained to drum-like tightness by 
the harsh framework within. These are the —_ 
whose foibles are an annuity to Mr Leech and hi 


n. 

Neither the Grecian women, nor those of Rome, 
were perhaps what we should admire now a days; they 
to by the sta’ and frescoes that have 
come down to us, large hands and massive feet, and 
were altogether more manly of + than would suit 
with our ideas of the fitness of things. Let us keep 
our a admiration for the ladies of feudal 
Europe—for Constance in her balcony overhanging the 
lists, where —_ champions fought to win the 

ilk-white Ys ing merrily along e 
fierce and swift-winged heron. Compared 
with these queens of the tournament and the hunting- 
field, how dry, and tame, and scholastic do the mai 
and matrons of Rome appear! From covetous 
T to stout Volumnia, a dreadful 
wi Latin grammar seems to cling to them 

Possibly, one cause of this want of sympathy with 
the fair ancients is the singular ungracefulness of their 
attire. ‘Classic costume may answer tolerably for a 
statue, but it would have few merits in real life. 
Those short waists, those long and narrow garments, 
the hair worn in a crop or in the loose knot and untidy 
braids, the fillet, coif, the sandals, make up 
anything but a becoming toilet. It was impossible 
that such a style of dress should take a firm hold of 
the popular taste; nor did it. We find the proud 
dames of old Rome borrowing without scruple from 
the East. Syria, Egypt, the rich kingdoms won 
from the weak successors of Iskender’s strong-handed 
captains, set the fashions to the prince city ; 
and as the Greco-oriental modes, in dress at least, 
were splendidly frightful, and loaded with ornament, 
strange nea figures must have emerged from 
the stateliest portals in the world’s capital. 

The middle ages — an immense amount of 
independent thought. race that knew how to 


soon on the watch for the | 
; q into hysterics. Just so does Fashion send forth her 
aa skirmishers, and announce her approach by a blatant 
aa flourish of trumpets. Long before these intell 
Follet and the Courrier, chronid 
accession of the new potentate, vague, mysterious 
, a thrills have pervaded the world, and a thousand 
timorously descanting on the character | 
| of coming autocrat. 
ry It is a pity that we have no astronomer-royal for 
if the fashions ; had it been thus wisely managed, much 
, of the old superstitious dread would have ae 
[ like the horror of witchcraft and the fear of Borgian 
t rfumes. Fashion is no wild Will-o’-the-wisp, 
ut doubtless exact. While we wait for the welcome | 
1] The great Elizabethan age beheld the expansion of 
more materia! things than the human mind; it was 
the apogee of monstrous often distended 
to balloon-like proportions. court-lady, in the 
Great Queen’s days, needed a whole coach to herself. 
Wire, canvas, wood, and horse-hair were employed to | 
1 spread the ample skirts of Hedy or Genoa velvet, 
\ or cramoisie of France, or Flanders cloth, to the huge | 
Wi 
j | 
| 
\ 
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rear the fair magnificence of those minsters which 
we can now but wonder at, had a marvellous invention 
in dress, Medieval men were equally ready with 
the mason’s chisel and the tailor’s shears, deft at 
cutting stone into lace-work delicate as the very hoar- 
frost on the trees beyond, or at snipping, pinking, and 
slashing the robe that Mistress Katharine was to wear 
at festivals. What prodigal wealth of fancy was 
lavished on the shoes, the hats, the hose, and mantles 
of our ancestry!—on those shoes whose toes now 
curled upwards like a ram’s horn, now spread out 
broadly, like the feathers of a fan-tailed pigeon ; on 
the head-gear, that varied from the muffin-cap to the 
steeple-crowned hat ; on the mantles, ranging from the 
short Norman spencer to the wide and mn 
cloak of Spain. No approach to the classical can be 
traced in the wardrobe of the dark ages. 

Suddenly, round the death-bed of the 
patched, raddled Eighteenth Century, ap a 
throng of enthusiasts of both sexes, ardent, if not 
accurate, imitators of the classic style. Republic- 
anism was in vogue, and for precedents as to how 
republicans ac and the French had to 

e among the ashes of the past. The result, though 
partial oa ephemeral, was very curious. Shaggy 
patriots, in red Phrygian caps, prowled about the 
streets, calling themselves Brutus and Scevola. Rash 
men strutted forth upon the boulevards in the toga 
and buskins, and were only checked by the irrestrain- 
able laughter of the mob. Reason, typified by Made- 
moiselle Oliva, famous in the history of the diamond 
necklace, was publicly worshipped in a costume 
modelled on the antique; and, to crown the extra- 


ces of the period, the short waist of the classic | garb. 


school was imposed upon ~~ 

The victory was complete. Paris caught the inno- 
vation to her heart, and spread the epidemic far and 
wide. Wherever the French armies 2 agg they 
found that Fashion had outmarched them. Even our 
chalk-cliffs, which held invasion at arm’s length, even 
our stormy waves, fatal to hostile navies, could not k 
out this intruder. Fashion did what Napoleon, with 
the First Consul’s horses and all his men, backed by 
the Boulogne flotilla and the fleets of two monarchies, 
could never effect. This foe laughed at blockading 
rt ea er made light of camps on the Kentish downs, 
of pipe-clayed and hair-powdered volunteers. 
She marched straight to London, took undisputed 
possession, and insisted on tying the sashes of our 
grandmothers immediately beneath their arms. This 
strange revival of classicism lasted a long time. 
Mutius and Brutus learned to shave; Cassius got his 
hair cut; scowling Cato resumed his Parisian gaiety, 
along with the name which his sponsors had given him 
at the font. Republicanism was at the lowest dis- 
count, and toga and chlamys became the property of 
the rag-merchant, but short waists kept their empire. 

ry youn, c ing, the portraits of the day 
survive to tell us. How grotesque their ungainliness 
was in other cases, must Exieaned from the sa 
_ of Gilray. It is much to the credit of Sir 
omas Lawrence that his portraits of beautiful women 
were, on the whole, so successful. He had a hard task. 
Those corkscrew curls, those preposterous combs, the 
blue ribbon round the unnatural waist, the long lank 
stretch of white satin below—these were heavy odds 
against a painter. It was hard to make Lady Lavinia 
or Miss y look other than awkward school-girls 
in a hideous costume. If the poor man did flatter a 
little, it was in self-defence: glittering eyes, vermilion 
lips, and a complexion of lilies and roses, were indeed 
needed to be set off against that frightful apparel. 

It is not al that we can trace so clearly in the 
recurrence of a long-forgotten mode an old friend with 
a new face; but this only proves that the data at 
our command are not sufficiently numerous to point 
to a conclusion. We can no more, in the present 


state of the world, know ‘all about’ Fashion than we 
can have the last word on electricity, latent heat, or 
dynamics. We only guess and wonder at the myste- 
rious rule by which the cast-off tastes of a anne 
generation are suddenly adopted by posterity. me- 
times a wide gap intervenes, and the revival is that of 
the fashions of a race berg og at other times, 
the space is so short that Mrs Partington, who has 
courageously adhered to the costume of her youth, is 
surprised to see that the wheel has revolved, and that 
she is in the fashion again. 

There nt ions in the onward 
progress © ion, striking instances of unpopular 
living down scoff and scorn. Thus, 
black has ye at least as a hue for mascu- 
line wear, over position. Three centuries ago, 
black was singularly out of favour; none wore it 
save the sad and sour zealots of the Puritan party, 
and it was eyed with little liking by the rest of 
the community. Gay cavaliers in velvet, silk, and 
fine cloth, flashing with embroidery of gold and silver, 
paraded all the tints of the rainbow through the Mall 
of London and the gardens of Versailles. Amid that 
perpetual t of lace and satin, of coats green, 
scarlet, pink, or sky-blue, those suits of amaranth or 
gt ossom, those plum-coloured mantles and yel- 
ow roquelaures, how sombre and dull looked plai 
black broad-cloth. Yet it won the victory. The 
Spanish taste for the colour ape helped the Puri- 
tan’s affection for its inky hue, and it survived 
all the bright and gaudy rivals that once held it at so 
cheap a rate. 

A very curious episode is that of the Highland 

It is not much to say that, down to the 
‘ Forty-five,’ this martial dress was unknown in 
England, and viewed with dislike throughout the 
Scottish Lowlands. At the close of the rebellion 
of 1745, an effort was made by the government to 
abolish a costume which could scarcely be complete 
without weapons, and whose significant checkers 
tended to remind the wearer of his ties of clanship. 
Tartans were forbidden under severe penalties; the 
kilt was blotted out by act of parliament, and plaids 
were ordered to be stained to a uniform black or 
purple. But the so-called Clan Acts attracted little 
notice in the south, and we may be sure that George 
II. took small interest in the subject. A hundred 
years later, George IV. could devise no compliment 
more grateful to his northern lieges than that of 


the proscribed garb of the Gael at an Edin- 
burgh ball, and regiments in kilt and plumed bonnet 
were held as ornaments to the army of which they 
formed a part. 

Ruffs have undergone as many transmutations as 
the grub on his passage to butterflyhood. In their 
case, however, the process was reversed, for the ruff 
may be reckoned the very climax and superlative of 
neck-gear. Huge as it was in the reign of Elizabeth, 
it was even more important in the days of her suc- 
cessor. It culminated when the yellow starch, 
invented by gentle Mistress Turner (who had, alas! 
more hurtful recipes than this innocent one), was 
used to stiffen it. No my be had more sharp 
angles than some of these formidable compilations, 
which were worn by both sexes, and which were at 
once the joy and the torment of laundresses, 

The ruff gave place, abruptly, to the falling bands 
and heavy flapping collars the Commonwealth, 
mere square pieces of thick linen, without embroidery 
or decoration of any sort; and these were su 
by collars still deeper and more ample, but richly 
laced when the wearer’s purse allowed it, or 
adorned with white seam, or more homely 
work. And with the Flanders campaigns came in 
the standing collar, which gradually changed to the 
sharp-pointed gills that once menaced every Briton’s 
ears, and which were fined down into the unobtrusive 
dogs-ears of the present pattern. 
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ting 

always been ised and blamed by the t+ mass 
toys, it is no uncommon thi to see Englich children 
busy in that Aristides may have — at, 
but which slept forgotten, to all appearance, through 
the middle Tigenteh, for instance, is a game 
that Roman played before Caesar was born. 
ornament, of more es and playthings. In 
Charlemagne’s time, society is said to have 
dined at nine o’clock a.m. Is this a myth, irreconcil- 
able with common sense, and are the days of Great 
Charles too far off in the dim 


and the less 
past 
g, like a fresh fountain throw- 


ing up a thousand sparkles of spray. What matter 
if the novelties, as Moliére has it, are of ancient date ; 


so are the wild-flowers and the thrush’s os 
the hills, but new as the new-born day that yet 
to be measured out, sand by sand, grain by grain, 
from Time’s great hour-glass. It is not wise to carp 
and cavil at the constant stream of change. The 
change comes, however little we like it; and, to do 
us justice, most of us —— = sway of fashion 
with as w 


@ grace as Antony was calling 
Cleopatra’s attention to a charming improvement in 
sandals, or Macenas was shewing Horace and Ovid 
the ‘last sweet thing’ in togas. 


WIDOWED IN THE WILDS 


years since I accompanied m 
, into the interior of Geathene 
ing was an arduous one, for he 


station in Namaqua 
whom 
sink ; but 


ur 
who remained for a while help us, 
com: both. Humble little edifices they 
wattle and clay, with a palm-leaf sheathing ; but 
sufficed for the wants of those who had no 


nee, and, 


that we had planted the germs 
civilisation which would spread and bear much fruit. 
Such were our when one day we learned 
that the great chief Luto, beneath whose protection 
we lived, was taken ill, and we resolved to visit him ; 
more especially as, like most missionaries, my husband 
possessed some medical skill. The chief's kraal was 
scarcely five miles from the station, and we started 
early, to avoid the heat of the tropical sun ; but we 
had hardly traversed half the distance, when a faint 
sound, as of rushing water, broke the intense stillness 
of the wilderness, increasing a8 we advanced, until it 
swelled into a succession of wild cries and fearful 


pressing 

At length we reached the front; but very different 

one side, stretc on a di mat, 

the mighty chief whose will was law mmf hented 
of miles and thousands of lives, his huge form writh- 
ing with neuralgic pains, and his stern countenance 
discoloured by suffering. But his eyes glowed with 
rage as he exclaimed to us, with a doubly guttural 
intonation : ‘I am bewitched—an evil eye has been 


the uncovered 

the fierce red ant—those favourite instruments of 
Kaffir torture—each fresh application of which drew 
forth a new burst of y from the sufferer, and 
elicited another flash of triumph from the sick chief's 


pt 
But in such a case, and with those frightful cries 


, | ringing in our ears, we were not to be deterred ; and 


more zealously, more anxiously than ever, and with 
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Bracelets and bangles, en eee and | built ere we could live in one, and a chapel be erected 
; owches,’ ri and chains, have ever anon meta- | before we could commence our duties; and toiling 
into what seemed audacious | mm iver, 
i novelties, but which were really the merest copies of ngth 
I bygone jewellery. Painted, pencilled, and enamelled re, of 
faces have occasionall the siege they 
of Troy, or perhaps of Babylon, down to Queen idly 
‘a Victoria's reign. One generation out of three, on the | vanity to consider. 
aq average, has preferred plaster and artificial blushes| It was a joyful day when we first heard the little 
f ' to the nell complexion. But, to the credit of ——— over the kraals, summoning their inmates 
1 to the chapel, at one end of which my husband was 
it to instruct the men ; while at the other I should try 
\ to instil into these rude wild women the womanly 
ih and wifely virtues; and though for a time these 
efforts-were met by peals of laughter, and my hus- 
band’s services were more frequently — as a rain- 
maker or witch-finder than in any other capacity, 
yet ultimately our and we won 
: their respect and confi as we hoped, in one 
H or two cases, something more. 
j Thus passed nearly three years; and though to the 
ee world our life at that remote mission-station might 
is 4 seem desolate and dreary, it was in reality full of 
j interest, and cheered by the daily increasing ho 1 
' with a jump to the days of'good King René, Shak- a 
— ‘Regnier, the minstrel-king of Provence, i 
; aples, Cyprus, and Jerusalem, unquestionably dined ! 
at eleven; and all our English kings, down to the I 
Restoration, dined at noon. They also supped at 
five, or thereabouts, with a rere supper, that was not 1 
1 the least valued meal of the day, taken beten | 
' | eight and nine. Thus, the late supper of Plantagenet | ] 
| 
1 
| I 
va shrieks. Ignorant whether this might not be the form ] 
i | of mourning for one so exalted as Luto, we hastened 1 
ig on, though, when we reached the spot, it was with ' 
| difficulty we could force our way through the thick ] 
; belt of terrified-looking Kaffirs who were eagerly 
1 
in. 
i cast upon me. However,’ he added with set teeth, 
7 Ir is now many ‘I am punishing him.’ 
husband, a missiona Following the direction of the chief's outstretched 
; Africa. His und finger, our horrified and astonished eyes fell on : 
went to found a new station, and to plant the Cross | the form of a Kaffir bound hand and foot with ‘ 
the good cause, and I had married him with the | wearing the dirty feather-decorations of magicians, 
4 — desire of proving a worthy helpmeet in his | were busily engaged in breaking and spreading over 
urs. 
In those dave, missions were not organised as ' 
\ are now; and when our long ule ail 
alone and unfriended, we again started for our desti- | 
} nation, making our way in a bullock-wagon across | 
Ak the broad plateaus and rugged water-courses of the | eyes. | 
i Amakosa country, and mounting the loftier hills and} But mingled with our horror at the scene was the | 
threading the wilder passes of the Griqua territory, | feeling that the victim of this fearful superstition ) 
} as we pierced deeper into the wilderness. But our | must at once be rescued. It was obviously a difficult | 
hearts were in our task ; and when the long day’s 
\@ journey was done, cheerful and hopeful, we would | it must nev ess be achieved ; and with all respect, | 
sit beneath the stars, and learn from our guide the | in eagerly, | 
a of the people we were going to teach. earnestly, entreatingly, as if we had petitioning | 
| | t we reached our for our own lives, we besought the chief to release | 
a Land. I saw the wild 
ess of our purpose upheld me; moreover] 
ig there was little time for fears, for a house must be 
} 


— 


many assurances that health and sickness were in a 
i Hand, we preferred our suit. 
wearied of our im ity, the chief 


ity, to stand idly by and witness such a sacrifice ; 
and th well knowi peo much i 
braving despot’s my husband sprang to 
feet, and snatching an ostrich-feather fan from one of 
the chief’s attendants, bounded with it across the 
ing aside the conjurers, swept with a 
the ants from the tortured man ; then 


consequences. Another moment, the 
recovered himself, and catching up an i, which 
lay beside him, ere I could inte urled it, 
with a fierce Kaffir denunciation, at the devoted 
missionary. 


spon, is long throngh the 
weapon, as its er qui e 
air ; to see the gleaming steel of the barbed head, as 
it entered the side of my beloved husband, and struck 
him down on the very spot from which he had just 
with rushed to his side, while 

saya to his side, whi 

the entire Kaffir concourse was stirred by howls and 
deafening yells, whose meaning I did not seek to 
learn. My whole thoughts were with the husband 
moaning in, it might be, his death-agony, as I knelt 
beside him, and tore my dress in shi to stanch the 
wounds through which his life seemed ebbing. Mean- 
while, louder and higher swelled the tumult around 
me, until it broke on my sorrow with a terrible fear 
lest they were a. the completion of their 
unfinished deed, which alone and friendless among 
that savage assembly, I was impotent to resist. At 


length a step roached me, and involuntarily I 
ee ay Soe one closer, as if that could avert | dra 
his fate. 


But the voice which addressed me was a friendly 
one—that of Keemer, the most promising of our 
little flock ; and he came with a hard- permis- 
sion from the chief to bear my wounded husband 
back to the station, to which was added an impera- 
tive command to return without delay to our own 
country, and no longer trouble his. A few other 
friendly Kaffirs followed, and between them the 
missionary was borne carefully home. That night, 
however, he died. 

I will not of the grief of that sudden bereave- 
ment, which left me and my child so utterly desolate 
in a far country, distant from all of my race and 
colour, and beset with innumerable perils, from which 
we had little chance of extrication. But, first of all, 
a sadder duty awaited me. In that warm climai 
burial quickly follows death, and the thought of the 
careless interment which suffices Kaffir feelings was 
terrible to me. The little band who had brought 
my husband home, and still remained with me, had 
never seen a coffin, but they undertook, with my 
assistance, to make one; and that night, when 
widows in more civilised lands would have been wee 
ing in their chambers, I was preparing my husband’s 
last covering; and he was 
rest, I kept down my sobs, and repressed m 
tears, thet: I might shor above his beled head the 

and consoling promises with which Christians 


consign dust to dust, while my little one, unconscious 
—— calamity, played with the wild-flowers 
ve. 


rs raised a | cairn of stones, which 
formed at once my husband’s tomb and his security 
from the wandering beasts of prey ; but ere it was 
finished, a message reached me from the chief. ‘ By 


chil- 
dren of a slain man become the his con- 
queror, therefore my child and 1 were his. But he 
would be iful to me; and if I and mine left his 
territory at once, we might go free.’ 

I was sorrow-stricken and desolate, and save for 
my child’s sake, life was to me of little value, but the 
threat of so fearful a ed me. I must 
not yield to grief, but after one farewell to my 
husband’s grave, brush off my blinding tears, and flee 


away for more than life. 
and at first it seemed that I must take my little one 
in my arms, and forth alone to encounter the 
chances of the wilderness. But my faithful Keemer 
did not desert me in this strait. een. fg: hee 
ertook to be my protector i as 
he had never before travelled that way, he must shape 
his course by the passage of the sun across the hea- 
e flow of the rivers towards the sea. 
Neyer was man truer to his trust, and that through 
many trials. I was haunted by a dread 
lest the chief should re: 
to demand us back, and Keemer my fears ; 
and to escape this danger, we fled like deer before the 
wolf. At early dawn we mounted our -ox, and 
hastened on our unknown way, over wild hills and 
down ipitous passes, where a single false step 
would have been destruction ; through thick, thorny 
jungles, which tore us as we ; and across vast 
plains of burning sand, where there was neither tree 
to shelter us from the fiery sun-rays, nor water to 
relieve our consuming thirst ; hurrying on, 
of hunger, and heat, and weariness, until 
brought our arduous day’s journey to a close. 
zealous, Keemer was ever at his his on the 
halter of the somewhat erratic I rode, and his 
keen eye scanning the horizon, so that no foe should 
approach by th, or we ourselves unknowingly 
w nigh a kraal; while it was to his bow and spear 
we owed our food, and to his care the discovery of 
the rocky nook or sheltered covert in which we 
passed night. At le’ to our unutterable 
thankfulness, we crossed ey boundary, 
and were safe from the dominion its dreaded 


milk and maize ; 
on our way. We had crossed about half of Kaffir- 
ty on which my child and 
I had hitherto ridden broke his halter, wandering 
over the flat, was killed by a hyena. This was a 
serious disaster, and Keemer was greatly troubled at 
the ht, that, having no means of i 

another, I must henceforth travel on foot. But I 

suffered too many great afflictions to have much care 
for small ones, and taking up the sheepskin and 
blanket, which had formed alike our saddle and bed, 


addition to his arms, bore my little son 

upon his shoulder. 
But though I did my best, it soon our 
was one-half ; and so weary did I 


-bank shewing darkly against the bright-blue 
horizon. Something in the cloud’s aspect made us 
watch its ing, as, advan rapidly, as if borne 
on a strong ons. | it swept along the brilliant sky, 


if 
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emphatic denial no Kaffir ever rescinds. 
That door of hope was closed. But it was ~ | om | 
for us, the servants of religion, civilisation, and human- ; 
So sudden and unexpected was this act, that Luto 
and his great men seemed almost paralysed by its 
temerity, while my heart trembled with fear as to its 
} 
i 
| 
chief. 
Thenceforth, we travelled by shorter and easier 
stages, and with occasional pauses at Kaffir kraals, 
where, for a few beads and buttons, | | us 
grow wi unusuai exertion, more once 
we were compelled to halt for a half-day’s rest. On 
one of these occasions, we had camped beside a large 
vly or pond. The day was intensely hot and breezeless, 
and we had retreated to the deepest shade of an 
mimosa, when suddenly we perceived an extended 
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covered half the heavens with inky blackness, and 
to burst u the land in a furious 


seemed read: 

tem it reached the zenith, —— 
vepiity to descend, emitting a strange 

sound ; and in another minute, to our infinite aston- 
ishment and consternation, like a great hailstorm, a 
vast swarm of locusts came rushing down—whirling, 
whizzing, and tumbling around us, in a blinding and 
bewildering mass, until they lay three or four thick 
upon the ground. 

Not a spot remained uncovered by them. Far as 
the eye could reach across the level prairie, nothing 
was visible but the shimmering gleam of the russet 
brown and green armour of the aérial legions, as they 
battled fiercely, and ate voraciously every bud, and 
leaf, and blade of grass. Nothing escaped them: even 
the arums on the borders of the pond, and the blue 
and white lotus flowers floating on its surface, were 
hidden beneath their struggling clusters; while the 
feathery foliage above our heads drooped and 
trembled under the universal foe. 

Small as were the ravagers, it was a fearful sight ; 
and yet more appalling was that which mft our eyes 
scarcely an hour after, when the living cloud rose to 
seek fresh ures, and we looked on the desolation 
it had left behind—the denuded shrubs, the skeleton- 
like trees, and the long stretches of bare brown earth, 
which that morning had been green and glowing with 
verdure and flowers. 

If anything could have increased our horror at the 
scene, it was the knowledge that our path lay through 
this new-made desert, and that however far it might 
extend, we could in no way escape it, since the same 
dire destroyer had passed both east and west; while 
at the same time we knew that its kraals would 
immediately be forsaken, and its e would flee 
where could be found, and that consequently 
no food would be obtainable. The only course open 
to us was to = on indefatigably, and trust to 
Providence to bring us to the fertile country ere it 
should be too late. 

But the interval was terrible. Toiling over that 
sterile waste, the way seemed lon and the sun 
hotter than they had ever done before, and though 
the great blessing of water was still vouchsafed to us, 
our only food was a few scarce edible roots, save once 
or twice when Keemer found a lingering p of 
locusts, and cooked and ate them, after vainly press- 
ing them upon us. Great as were our sufferings, for 
the first two days hope upheld us; but when a third 
and a fourth broke over those cloudless skies, and 
there still stretched before our eyes a vast sea of 
leafless desert, no words can express our bitter dis- 
appointment, our dawning despair, to which each 
hour added strength ; while, to complete the sum of 
our misfortunes, my — began to fail rapidly 
beneath our innumerable hardships and privations, 
and my hapless little one to utterly reject our 
miserable food. 

Still, could we escape the desert, there might be 
hope, and ing an almost superhuman effort for 
my child’s sake, I again struggled on, urged to the 
uttermost by the low wailing cries which now and 
then broke from my suffering treasure. At length 
even maternal love could strive no longer, and in 
utter exhaustion, and, as it seemed, sick unto death, 
I sank upon the ground, with scarcely strength left 
to entreat my sorrowful companion to leave me to 
my inevitable fate, and endeavour to save my child. 

t seemed as if the little creature understood me, 
for he stretched out his wasted arms, and a few tears 
rolled down the infant cheeks, withered and aged b 
suffering ; and as Keemer laid him by my side, I felt 
with a pang that his short race was run, and that he, 
too, was about to tread the dark eg By an 
effort, I gathered him on feeble arms. My last tie 
to earth seemed broken, 


pains of that miserable 


awaited its coming. At length my little one’s moans 
and my own intolerable agony announced his hour 
and mine alike had come, and with, as I believed, my 
expiring breath, I murmured for him and me the 
same words of faith and hope I had so lately repeated 
beside the grave of the beloved husband we were now 
about to join. 

For the hundred thousandth time was the axiom 
verified, that man’s extremity is God’s opportunity, 
for when hope was past, and life was almost gone, 
help came. A trader northward bound into Kaffir- 
land, coming to the devastated district, had left his 
wagon on its some twenty miles distant, and 
travelling on with a Hottentot attendant, to discover 
its extent, had providentially encountered us just in 
time to save our lives by the provisions he carried 
with him. Every kindness was lavished on us by this 

Samaritan ; and as soon as we were equal to the 
journey, his wagon returned with us to the colony, 
where Keemer accompanied us, and where he has 
ever since remained, valued by me as the friend of 
my greatest need, and — as a most 

cient teacher of the rs within the colony. But 
neither time nor resignation can soften the harrowing 
remembrance of the sorrows and sufferings attending 
my widowhood in the wilds. 


THE BEAUTY SPRING AT CREWKERNE, 


IN SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Ar early dawn, on the First of March, 
She stood by the Beauty Well. 
Of a bonnier maid, or a better maid, 
No man in the town could tell. 
Her skin was white as the wind-flower’s bloom ; 
breath was sweet as the sweet primrose ; 
What did she come there to do? 


*T want,’ she said, as she laved her face, 
While up rose the glowing sun, 

* To be fairer than anything else beside 
To him, my darling one. 

O heaven, that art so rosy, grant 
A part of thy bloom to my cheek! 

O may I be as this water pure, 
As yonder violet meek ! 


‘For I could not bear that my love should think 
Anything better than I ; 
I could not bear that a fairer face 
Should in his memory lie. 
I would that every moment should pass 
In a tender, true caress ; 
I would my life should be life of his; 
That my love he ever should bless.’ 


She turned away, and the lark sprang up 
And sang with joy above her; 

And over her sang, than lark more blithe, 
The jubilant heart of her lover. 

She grew more beautiful day by day— 
The reason who shall tell ? 

He said ’twas caused by her gentle soul ; 
She laid it all to the Well. 
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